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“Show me any Lord to England that could do that”. 


Another group of 102 drawings by C. W. Jefferys has been added to the Imperial Oil collection. 
These drawings were executed in 1915 to illustrate a special edition of the Sam Slick stories 
and other works of Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the Nova Scotia author who has been called the 
father of North American humor. The edition was never published. These important drawings 


from one of Jefferys’ best periods were brought back to Canada from the United States where 


they had been for many years. 
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Some Reflections on Art in Alberta 
MAXWELL BATES 


This has been a year of historical review in both Alberta and Saskatchewan. Both became 
provinces in 1903; now 50 years later, as part of their jubilee celebrations, their history and 
writing and poetry is being recorded in various books and anthologies. This magazine is par- 
ticipating by surveying their progress in the fine arts. In our last number, the arts in Sask- 
atchewan were discussed and now, in this issue we present some comments on art in Alberta. 
Maxwell Bates is a painter and architect who grew up in Calgary; he has been in the van of 
contemporary art movements there. Dushan Bresky, a newcomer from Europe, was, for several 
years, art critic for the Calgary Herald but left recently to live in Seattle, Washington. 


ee this jubilee year, in which we 
celebrate Alberta’s fifty years as a pro- 
vince, there is a tendency to assess achieve- 
ment. This short article, however, makes no 
attempt to give a history of art in Alberta. 
It is not a roll-call of artists’ names. Here are 
merely a few thoughts on the condition of 
the arts at present, and on why that condition 
has been reached. 

The prairie provinces have proved to be 
even less sympathetic to the creative artist 
than has the rest of the country. As much 
talent appears here as elsewhere, but our 
artists tend to go to parts of Canada which 
are culturally more sympathetic, or to the 
United States. Until now, in fact, this has 
been the wisest thing to do. Petley-Jones, 
Roloff Beny, Ted Faiers, David Anderson are 
examples, 

The background of city and town is un- 
inspiring. Cities and towns were shaped by 
economic expediency and are, for the most 
part, ugly. Good clients are necessary to good 
architecture. Architects in Calgary took 


Maxwe Bates 


Prairie (Two) 


second and third prizes in the competition for 
the Vancouver Auditorium this year, and 
there is a new interest in the appearance of 
buildings, streets, cities. 

For the artist, insufficiency of economic 
patronage in a comparatively sparsely popu- 
lated area is not as discouraging as the sense 
of values that has prevailed. Quantity has 
played a part much more important than 
quality. 

The prevailing sense of values is material- 
istic, not only as a legacy of the pioneer, 
concerned with practical things such as the 
effort to earn a living from the soil, but as a 
result of puritanical religious movements as 
well. Of two necessary activities of the spirit, 
religion and art, religion has been entirely 
dominant. Puritanical religion has 4 strong 
materialistic influence. The belief that all 
beauty is vanity and of the devil does not 
allow living room to the arts. 

Beyond the city street lies the prairie under 
an immense sky. Here man seems insignificant. 
Roloff Beny, now well known and living in 


, 


New York, has been drawn to religious 
themes for some of his paintings and prints, 
for example from the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Shimmering diagrams of wind-filled space, 
the locale of his childhood, the prairie, is 
another subject. Compositions of looping 
lines, lines in perspective, powderings of spots, 
these are used to bring order to, and therefore 
to control, the immensity of the not-self. The 
larger canvases seem allied to the theatre and 
make one think of a backdrop for some 
splendid ballet. 

The painter who takes the prairie most 
seriously, I think, is Illingworth Kerr. In semi- 
abstract canvases he has recently overcome 
the insistent duality of earth and sky. Yet, 
perhaps, his greatest interest is animals. Ante- 
lope, deer and Brahma cattle are often his sub- 
jects. As the figure painter returns to people, 
so Kerr returns to animals. There is a geo- 
metrical quality of design, hard and enigmatic 
like the prairie. Lately he has painted animals 
with a new technique. He sprinkles powdered 
colour on wet paint and draws in the wet 
paint with a point. 

Severely limiting his means of expression, 
such as in colour and variety of forms, Frank 
Palmer relies on subtlety of tone, nuances, 
exact placing of darks and lights. His water 
colours are allied to the ink washes of oriental 
art, although they are not oriental in appear- 
ance. It is just the approach that is similar. 
Palmer’s subjects usually include motionless 
water, boats on sea or river, a lake with pro- 
jecting stumps. He won the award for water 
colours at the Spring Exhibition of the Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts this year. 

There is a widespread belief that a new art 
of the prairie will some day appear. For in- 
stance, a new kind of house is expected of 
architects. This is a romantic fallacy. Artists 
and architects across the continent live in the 
same houses, the same streets. The same snob- 
beries prevail, the same joys and fears. Unique 
qualities of landscape and climate must be the 
basis of this belief. In Alberta, however, this 
common factor is hard to find. Landscape 
varies from flat prairie to foothills to moun- 
tains. The prairie hardness is lessened by roll- 
ing hills, by twinkling groves of poplar. 

No. The mythical great artist of the prairie 
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has less chance of appearing as life in Alberta 
gets more like life everywhere. Year by year, 
books and reproductions make it easier to 
link together Paris and San Francisco, to 
allow the prairie artist to see what is being 


done in the great art centres. The artist is - 


influenced more by what is being done in 
“Art” than in the appearance of his surround- 
ings. 

In the nineteen twenties, when the environ- 
ment was extremely unsympathetic to the 
innovating artist, W. L. Stevenson began to 
paint figures and odd bits of townscape with 
the freedom won by the modern movement; 
his inspiration stemmed from modern French 
painting he had seen in the Art Institute of 
Chicago and not at all from the Group of 
Seven. A painter of light, as it sparkles and 
flashes in trees, groups of buildings and tavern 
interiors, Stevenson’s brushwork, evocative 
and suggestive, contemporary and individual, 
is rare anywhere and especially in Canada. 

Janet Mitchell’s approach is intuitive,—more 
so than any other Alberta artist. That is, of 
course, fortunate. But it is also dangerous, 
making critical evaluation difficult for her. 
Figures of children are surprisingly reminis- 
cent of German expressionism. Yet these pic- 
tures seem genuine and natural. Janet Mitchell 
can produce very rich surfaces in oil and is 
sensitive to the quality of paint. 

Another woman developing in a contem- 
porary direction is Elva Frederking of Ed- 
monton. She will probably soon reach out to 
a personal style. At present her strength lies 
in an apparent feeling for modern idioms very 
consistently carried out in all parts of the 
canvas. 

In sculpture, Luke Lindoe stands alone, 
except for one or two of his students. He is 
outstanding as a potter in Western Canada. 
Several years ago he became known for water 
colours of great technical brilliance. Lately 
he has devoted all his time to three-dimensional 
work. In batik, Marion Nicoll and her students 
deserve attention. Her designs are rich in 
colour and original in conception. Print makers 
are not numerous. A number of artists, such 
as George Weber, use silk screen in Edmon- 
ton. In Calgary, Jack Snow (who has one of 
the few lithographic presses in the prairie 
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Iberta provinces) and a small group are experiment- 
"Year, ing with colour lithographs. 
ier to To return to painting, it is hard to find two ili 
to or three creative painters going in the same 
being direction. Roy Kiyooka, now studying in , bai 
tist is Mexico, is gaining a sense of movement in 
ne in design and leaving abstractly geometrical / ea ae 
ound- compositions of buildings and figures which 
were, however, very attractive. In the past, 'a 
viron- reat contrast of tone and colour has some- 
o the times led to harshness. i 
an to Ron Spickett is a figure painter. Recently 
» with he has used expressionist figures in a geometric ' 
ment; or semi-cubist background and so far the | id Kr 
rench inconsistency has not always been resolved, Lam ag ' 
te of but his work has great vigour. A lyrical painter eS ae J 
up of of still life and figures and one of our best fi ; [ 
Ss and colourists is George Mihalcheon. Greg Arn- 
avern old’s canvases are semi-abstract or abstract Z, : 
cative with emphasis on textures. These last four aw 
idual, artists are all young; they went to art school 
ida. together in Calgary but have all taken different 3 Sees 
-more directions as a result of differences of tem- 
is, of perament. 
erous, For relaxation, people turn to television, 
~ her. radio, commercial films, sport and dancing of 
ninis- the ballroom variety. In these activities are 
> pic- whatever aesthetic appreciation that occurs in 
tchell the population at large. They accept more or 
ind is less what is offered. (Happily, there is an 
interest in ballet that is very considerable con- 
item- sidering the lack of opportunity it offers as 2 
' Ed- career for young women). 
ut to Some claim to notice an amelioration, a 3 
h lies breakup of this false civilization, a greater | 
very interest in quality, even if few as yet demand 
f the it. There is some cause for optimism. The art 2 
schools have influenced public taste. They are 
lone, the art department of the Provincial Institute 
He is of Technology in Calgary*, under Illingworth 
nada. Kerr, (previously under J. W. G. Macdonald, 
water to whom creative artists in Calgary owe so 
ately much) and the department of fine arts of the 
sional University of Alberta under H. G. Glyde 
dents who has also headed the painting staff of the 
h in Banff School of Fine Arts for several years. ; 
akers This school has annually brought distinguished % 
such artists to Alberta. The Coste House in Calgary 
0 ent at the Institute, is already we own for . : 
varie bis prints, several of which ieee been ae RotorF Beny. Prairie Lights 
national exhibitions. Collection: Hugh Buchanan 
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and the Edmonton Museum influence their 
several thousand habitual and regular visitors. 

Immigrants in Canada, if they forsake the 
cultural traditions of their country of origin, 
can find nothing to replace them except the 
prevailing humanitarian materialism, unless 
they are adult and well educated on arrival. 
They must have sufficient confidence to main- 
tain their sense of quality. Such people are 
invaluable to deepen and broaden our environ- 
ment. Such of them as prosper will give dis- 
criminating patronage. 

I believe most artists in Alberta have little 
interest in regionalism as expressed in subject 
matter. New forms in art are not created 
through any virtue of locality, but by indi- 
viduals who might drift in from anywhere. 
On the other hand, there are qualities more 
profound and more subtle that may belon 
toa locality. The prairie is hard, slightly men- 


FRANK PALMER 
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Water-colour 


W. L. STEVENSON 


Sundae Dish 


acing, the light destroys bright colour, there 
is clarity of outline. The climate is extreme. 
Some of the feeling of all this does belong to 
artists who spend many years in Alberta and 
who are sensitive enough to express uncon- 
sciously these qualities. 

But regionalism as subject matter is much 
more the business of the novelist than the 
painter. 

This summer there was a Golden Jubilee 
exhibition of painting at the Coste House in 
Calgary. The quality was uneven and paint- 
ings of mountains were numerous. Mountains 
and Indians, having what there is in Alberta 
of the picturesque, have received most atten- 
tion from artists over the years. About a dozen 
painters, however, show in their work that 
they have taken some creative and personal 
direction. These are worth watching. At least 
they stand on their own feet. 
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KATHERINE S. Grove. The Artist. Photograph taken at Moraine Lake, Alberta 


My Native Province 


In Alberta, the mountains are majestic. Nobody can deny them that. But such beauty 
does not necessarily produce creative art. If anything it may prove inhibiting. One is re- 
minded here of what that great forerunner of the modern movement in art in Canada, James 
Wilson Morrice, told a friend who had asked him why, after a visit to Switzerland, he brought 
back no paintings of the Alps. His answer was, “Who wants to paint picture postcards?” 
What then of the stark prairie villages with their grain elevators and dusty streets, which are 
equally typical of the country and which often, in their own way, do provide a mood and 
a subject of considerable appeal to more than a few painters? Unfortunately, their monotony, 
too, can be inhibiting. 

Yet does geography, when you come to think of it, really have much to do with creation 
in the arts? If it does, then painting in both Alberta and Spain should be the same, for Calgary 
and Madrid have sites and landscapes which are amazingly similar. Both cities, for instance, 
are on high plateaus at the western edge of treeless plains; they lie in far from spectacular 
river valleys beside scrubbily wooded hills and their austerity is relieved only by the distant 
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mountains on the horizon. Another example: the sylvan and shady bosquets in which the 
Spanish court relaxed in its rural palace at Aranjuez were no more nature’s own than are the 
parks in Alberta towns. Those trees and bushes and formal gardens, set on the irrigated 
shores of a river in Castile, were planted laboriously by man in much the same way as farmers 
in Alberta now carefully grow and tend gardens and wind-breaks in the irrigated lands of 
Brooks and Lethbridge and Taber. 

Madrid and its neighbouring city, Toledo, however, possess in their museums a wealth of 
masterpieces in painting. But these did not come to them by virtue of either climate or 
geography. The reasons were rather historical and economic. In earlier centuries, a generous 
patronage of the arts by the imperial court and by the nobility and church of Spain attracted 
genius to its cities and helped to nurture talent. As for the surroundings in which the artists 
worked, you will find that El Greco, during his years in Toledo, lived in a house and studio 
which looked out (and stili does look out, although it is a museum today) on a dusty and 
windy panorama, identical in character to many a scene known to those who dwell in the dry 
south-eastern corner of Alberta. 

Great art, to be sure, may come to Alberta when the historical moment is ripe. But first 
there must be patronage. The spending by a few Albertans of money on the arts and music 
has begun, but only just begun. More of the wealth of the oil fields and of agriculture will 
have to be directed into the hands of the creative painters, the muralists and the sculptors 
before Alberta can achieve a culture to equal its prosperity. In the meantime, its people 
remain more or less content in their first lesser age of new wealth, an era, at least as far as 
the cities are concerned, of sleek cars, of great sums lavishly spent on professional football 
teams and of “high, wide and handsome” living in ranch-style houses adorned, for the most 
part, with “picture-postcard” paintings. 

DonaLp W. BucHANAN 
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The Arts and the Vanishing Frontier 


DUSHAN BRESKY 


A SUDDEN conversion of the frontier man, 

Dan McGrew, into an art lover sounds 
almost as probable as finding a Rembrandt in 
a trapper’s cabin. Yet within two generations 
changes almost as incredible have occurred 
in Alberta. 

The outburst of fresh creative forces in the 
arts, however, have often clashed with self- 
complacent provincialisms. On the prairies, 
the expression “modern art” is still “fightin’ 
words”. On one side is a majority which 
promotes material comfort as a primary goal, 
on the other is a small artistic élite which is 
all the more determined to achieve high 
standards because of public indifference. 

First things first is the argument frequently 
used by the champions of a slow middle course 
in cultural growth. Sidewalks, they say, have 
to be paved in the suburbs before any more 
extensive cultural life of the community may 
develop. Yet the same city where such “first 
things” have not yet been accomplished has 
sent a play to the Dominion Drama Festival 
six times in the last eight years and, in the last 
two years, produced the best actor and actress 
and the best English language play in open 
competition. 

But the visual artists living in this province 
are doing even better. One of Canada’s best 
known abstractionists, Roloff Beny, is a native 
son of a small Alberta city, Medicine Hat, the 
librarian of which hit the headlines all across 
Canada recently by calling modern Canadian 
water colours “nightmares.” Should Mr. Beny 
rely upon the aesthetic receptivity of the 
general public in his native province, he would 
probably starve to death, but he seems to be 
doing quite well as an independent artist in 
New York. 

The story of Ted Faiers, Lethbridge sales- 
man, is another illustration of what obstacles 
the young creative artists have to face here. 
After many years spent in a hardware store 
in Lethbridge, Faiers, who began as a self- 
taught artist, moved on through summer 
courses and more advanced courses until he 
is now on the staff of an art school in the 
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United States. His talent was an urgent one 
and his province was unable to keep him. 

Maxwell Bates shocked local opinions with 
the first fauvist and expressionist paintings 
ever shown in Calgary about a quarter of a 
century ago. “He should be put in an insane 
asylum”, so began one letter in a local news- 
paper. But many years spent in added studies, 
partly in Europe and partly in the United 
States, and the acceptance of his work in 
eastern Canada have finally given him an 
accepted reputation in his home town. 

The biblical wisdom that one cannot become 
a prophet in one’s own country still, however, 
applies to Janet Mitchell. This young Calgary 
woman may some day be appreciated as much 
as Emily Carr. But today, to the detriment of 
Canadian art and to the benefit of the state 
treasury, she spends more time at her job as 
an officer of the income tax department than 
on her painting. No words are needed to 
justify the aesthetic genesis of her efforts; a 
glance at her primitivist compositions shows 
how full they are of personal poetry. There 
was no one to teach Janet, an adopted child, 
painting or aesthetics. In fact, she claims she 
dreamed of becoming a seamstress while 
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drawing the garbage pails in Calgary’s back 
alleys. “That was my academy”, she said. Yet 
she is now mature enough in self expression 
to win national recognition. One of her recent 
paintings was in the Canadian Biennial 1955 
and was purchased by the National Gallery 
of Canada. 

Another Calgarian, Roy Kiyooka, who 
interprets Alberta’s urban landscapes, won 


Summer School 
Under 


the Pines 


One of the new 
buildings at the 
Banff School of 
Fine Arts 

Rule, Wynn & Rule, 
Architects 


= Banff School of Fine Arts, like most every- 
thing in the prosperous province of Alberta, 
continues to grow. Its expansion, retarded only 
slightly during the war years, is now consider- 
able. Today it is literally a summer college under 
the pines. You can study painting there or cera- 
mics, drama, music or ballet. Even weaving and 
photography and conversational French are avail- 
able. This growth, however, has been hetero- 
geneous and not all the results are excellent. But 
each year some of the courses are so good that 
their reputation suffices to carry the rest forward. 

At the moment many of the laurels certainly 
go to the ballet school, where the pupils have had 
Gweneth Lloyd of the Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
as their mentor for the past five seasons. Also 
to be praised is Sybil Laubenthal of Edmonton, 
now in charge of the pottery workshop. She 


similar honours this year. Yet Kiyooka, at 
his recent one-man exhibition at Coste House 
in Calgary did not sell a thing. The well-to-do 
descendents of the pioneers still prefer “choco- 
late-box” studies of rough mountains, drama- 
tized in syrupy tones, to these less conventional 
paintings, the merits of which brought to 
Kiyooka a tuition scholarship this year to the 
Instituto Allende in Mexico. 


came to Canada in 1952. Well trained in ceramics 
in both Italy and Germany, she is now making a 
distinguished contribution to this art in Canada. 
Her pupils are given a good grounding in form 
and technique. Their work is sound, simple and 
free of all pretence. Saskatchewan clays are used 
largely but experiments with new glazes, employ- 
ing Alberta clays, have also been made success- 
fully. 

Despite all the current emphasis on summer 
festivals in Canada, we still sometimes forget that 
Banff, too, through the activities of this school, 
possesses an almost uninterrupted two-month 
season of ballet and drama. A local auditorium 
of rather restricted dimensions is used, but the 
quality of the performances—always remember- 
ing that this is the work of students—is often 
more than satisfactory. The ballet, when it does 
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not attempt choreography beyond its power, is 
fresh, sincere and, at times, even polished. The 
beginners, of course, have the help of a few 
more experienced dancers, who practice here in 
the summer and then in the winter perform pro- 
fessionally with the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. One 
of the best of these is eighteen-year old Marina 
Katronis. 

Visitors to Banff usually pack the small theatre 
each evening; the resulting revenue goes into the 
operating funds of the school. This institution 
incidentally is now self supporting as far as the 
summer courses are concerned. An ambitious 
construction programme (the school in a few 
years expects to have buildings erected totalling 
a million dollars in value) is financed by public 
subscriptions. Some recent gifts have been 
markedly generous, so much so that, to the exist- 
ing structures, there will soon be added a central 
building, housing improved restaurant facilities 
and several floors of studios. This will be erected 
next year. An open-air auditorium on the hillside 
beside the present administration building is also 
projected. 

The architectural design of them all is of a 
uniform and functional directness, with textural 
warmth given by a surface finishing of cedar 
and local stone. Some of them suffer, however, 
from too little care having been paid to the 


interiors. A better attempt could have been made 
to obtain suitable furnishings of original Canadian 
design, such as are listed in the Canadian Design 
Index; perhaps this will be done in future. 

The school has a special way of honouring 
the more promising pupils in its painting courses, 
At the end of each season it buys the five works 
adjudged best from among their work and hangs 
them in its permanent collection. Money is avail- 
able, too, for scholarships; many are now given, 
usually to enable pupils of talent to return for 
another summer. 

The administration of the school, also the suc- 
cessful promotion of its campaigns for funds, 
has been the work of Donald Cameron. The 
Honourable Donald—for now we should so call 
him—was recently picked by the Prime Minister 
for elevation to the Senate of Canada. He began 
the school in a very small way 24 years ago; it 
is now a fully fledged, although not quite mature, 
institution. Its future has still to be decided. Two 
forces are at work in its development: if one is 
followed, it may some day end up as a junior 
university, an integral college within the Univer- 
sity of Alberta; if the other and original one 
persists, it may still mature into a permanently 
recognized fine arts centre. At the moment it is 
in the process of becoming both. D.W.B. 


Students from the ballet 
course of the Banff School 
of Fine Arts participate 

in a sumtmer concert 
programme, 1955 
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The Birds of Louis Archambault 


ROBERT AYRE 


ovis Archambault is an artificer, a smith 

working in metals, a sculptor moulding 
clay, to give body to myths stirring in the 
depths of his consciousness. His ideas exist 
before words, they could not be made mani- 
fest in words. Shaped clay and hammered iron 
are the only language for what he has to say. 
Words are a deceit. Yet, when you get him 
talking, you discover that he is fully con- 
scious, that he knows what he is doing and 
that he can discuss it frankly and articulately. 

The theories come after the action, which 
is the way it should be with the creative artist, 
but the theories are there. Archambault has 
thought a good deal about his work, its sig- 
nificance in relation to his own experience, its 
place in Canada and Canada’s place in the 
world, thought about it steadily and seriously, 
especially in the past two years, the year in 
France spent, mostly in Vence, on a Canadian 
Government Fellowship, and the year since 
his return. He discovered himself and_ his 
country by going abroad. In Quebec, he had 
suspected that there was too much looking 
back to Europe, and when he went overseas 
and got a new perspective he realized that 
Canada had its own life to live and need 
make no apologies. It was time Canada was 
weaned. He cut the silver cord and although, 
paradoxically, perhaps, he feels he must look 
beyond his neighbours for a judgment of his 
work—that is the penalty of living in a small 
country—hoping to deserve the approval of 
an older and wiser civilization, he feels that 
he is committed as a Canadian. He belongs to 
this country, must be part of it, must try to 
express it, and must give to it, even if it is 
reluctant to accept what he has to give. 

In warm and mellow Vence, relaxed, he 
began to model the figures of women, gentle, 
serene, a little wistful, but now, at home in 
Canada, he says, “I must talk louder”, and for 
two reasons. The first is public indifference. 
The people here are not as experienced and 
responsive as they are in Europe. Archambault 
has no desire to shock, although he feels that 
sculpture itself must be disturbed, no thought 
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Louis ARCHAMBAULT. Grey Bird 
Ink and wash drawing 


of preaching any gospel, but the indifference 
arouses in him the need to assert himself, to 
make himself heard. The second reason is his 
feeling that Canada is best expressed in the 
male principle. And so, back to the giant birds. 

This past summer, on the shore of Lac 
Quareau in the Laurentians, he has built a bird 
nine feet tall, plaster over a steel skeleton. Its 
body is a vast egg, its head, at the end of a 
tall, tapering neck, is an open beak, a prong 
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like the horns of the moon (but that may be 
changed) and it stands on three curved legs, 
which anchor it to the earth and yet send it 
forward in a gigantic stride. It looked hand- 
some and proud in the green woods, a brother 
to the Jron Bird*, which stood in Battersea 
Park during the Festival of Britain, and to the 
tremendous chantecler with the thighs of aman, 
which dominates his studio at the moment. 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT 
Bird (1955). Plaster on steel frame 


Louis Archambault has no sentimental af- 
fection for “our feathered friends”. He doesn’t 
know one bird from another. And certainly 
he would never find in Canada the prototypes 
of his creations: the nearest thing to them 
would be the extinct moa of New Zealand. 
But the figures of his mythology have no local 
habitation. They are symbols of the timeless 
elemental powers, massive, strong, weightily 
treading the earth. They are not made for 
flight, for they have no wings. 


“reproduced Canadian Art, Vol. VIII, No. 3. 
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(“I would like,” says the sculptor, “to do 
something in the air.” You know before you 
ask that he would scorn the dangling mobile, 
a weak dependent thing on strings. But he 
gets some satisfaction by coming as close as 
he can to levitation by balancing weight on 
a point.) 

Upright, two-legged, or three, the birds are 
equated with men, but only with their force 
and drive, for if they have no wings they are 
without arms, too, and they are mindless. The 
figure of the Sun suggests intelligence as well 
as physical energy. Just now it is only a small 
maquette, but some day it will be nine feet 
tall, cast in bronze, a god made in the image 
of man, slender and vibrating, with rays blaz- 
ing from his head, positive without being 
aggressive, “a strong existence”. 

The figures must have a strong existence, 
for that is their nature and they must hold 
their own in the immensity of Canada. Every- 
thing in this country is big, says Archambault, 
thinking not only of space, of mountains, lakes, 
forests and plains, but of the works of men, 
the bridges and dams, the great power pro- 
jects, the mines and mills. A big country 
needs big things, and he feels that the arts 
should be in scale. He dreams of sculptures 
on the dams that might outlast the cities, of 
leaving his colossal birds in the forest to be 
found by the future. He is the primitive, 
anonymous artificer giving physical form to 
the myths whose power can be felt from 
generation to generation, like the dumb stone 
faces of Easter Island and the totem poles of 
the British Columbia forest. 

He is not ready for anonymity just yet, 
however. Although he has confidence in him- 
self and his work, he has the human need of 
acceptance. He has his personal life to live, 
his two sons to educate, and the sculpture, 
which is the work most important to him, 
must be supported by ceramics and teaching. 
He teaches in three Montreal schools, the 
Beaux-Arts, the Museum’s School of Fine Arts 
and Design, and the Ecole du Meuble. In ten 
years of teaching, he has contributed to the 
enlargement of the three-dimensional arts and 
crafts in Quebec and has seen great improve- 
ments in ceramics; not so much in sculpture, 
which he thinks needs a shaking up. Even 
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conventional sculpture, he feels, should be 
strong within its own character. 

In Archambault’s opinion, an artist shouldn't 
be isolated. He should adapt himself to his 
times. Painters shouldn’t limit their expression 
to board or canvas. Why not enlarge their 
experience and their usefulness by designing, 
for example, rugs? Picasso’s painting hasn’t 
been disturbed by his ceramics, Alfred Pellan 
designs perfume bottles. It is a mistake, he 
thinks, for an artist to offer only the top of his 
expression, as if a sculptor should give only 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT 
Dream (1946) 


Terra-cotta 


This ceramic mask by Louis 
Archambault was presented this 
year to Jean Gascon, director of 
Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde, 
Montreal, as the first annual award 
of the Montreal Critics Circle. 


monuments. You can’t sell a dozen monuments 
a year. There would be fewer complaints of 
lack of encouragement if artists would be 
more adaptable. 

Archambault attempts to meet the needs of 
the public and to add to his income by his 
ceramics. Throwing pots doesn’t interest him. 
Last year, in his studio in St. Lambert, where 
he has his own kiln, he turned out three 
hundred dishes of various sizes in fifteen dif- 
ferent designs, flat, functional plates and 
platters bearing his personal imprint, inscrip- 
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tions of primitive abstractions. In time for 
Christmas, he produced five different ceramic 
figures in small editions. But he has abandoned 
this enterprise. For one thing, he found that, 
because of the time and labour that went 
into them, he had to ask more than the public 
was inclined to pay; for another, even more 
important, they are too close to his sculpture, 
yet not close enough, an unsatisfactory com- 
promise. This coming season, he plans to 
produce, with the assistance of his wife, two 
hundred masks in ten different designs, re- 
peated twenty times each, with the slight 
variations that come with personal handling. 
To get the ten, he will probably create twice 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT 
Ceramic sculpture reproduced in limited edition 
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as many, making the final choice on the basis 
of facility of production as well as interest. 

There will be more of himself in the masks, 
he feels, than in the dishes or the ceramic 
figures, and they will not only buy the time 
he needs for his sculpture but lead the way 
to appreciation of the sculpture. 

It all begins on paper. It might well be, 
Archambault thinks, that if he started to work 
with clay instead of the line, the piece would 
come out too heavy. He makes innumerable 
drawings, experimenting, modifying, until an 
idea is born. Many of them go no further. 
Sometimes he is tempted to say that he would 
rather draw than do anything else. But he is 
an engineer, who loves to handle materials, 
to construct, to see something solid come to 
life in his hands. 

Unlike some contemporary sculptors, how- 
ever, he never constructs engineering and 
architectural abstractions. No matter how far 
removed his pieces may be from ordinary 
appearances, how remote and strange, they are 
always metaphors of life. In the smaller con- 
trivances he used to make, like the lyre bird 
with the tail of wires and L’Oiseau lune with 
the body like a crescent moon—or a banana— 
and the little round button on top, there is 
humour as well as ingenuity, a drollery that is 
carried into the big figures—the iron moose 
head, the great fish standing on its many- 
fluked tail, the giant birds—but overwhelmed 
by a sort of rough majesty. 

Roughness is inherent. It expresses the 
power. No bird of Archambault’s is like 
Brancusi’s polished Bird in Space. Something 
entirely different is said. Brancusi’s lovely 
marble fish, so delicately balanced, is not the 
same kind of fish as Archambault’s iron pro- 
jectile. 

At the same time, Louis Archambault is not 
one of those who agree with Whistler that 
a work of art is finished when all traces of 
the workmanship have disappeared. To him, 
that is too much like death. He likes to see 
the man’s hand in his work. If it is honest and 
well-constructed, what does it matter if the 
joints show? He doesn’t mind the rust streak- 
ing the Iron Bird, standing out in all weathers, 
for it is the nature of iron to rust. 

Some of his earlier works are too smooth 
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Louis ARCHAMBAULT 
The Sun (1953) 


Maquette in clay 


to satisfy him now. He doesn’t like, as he 
says, to put a cold crust on a figure and close 
its pores. When the work is made, and has 
come into positive existence, why linger to 
caress it? 

Wood carving is too tender. Stone is male, 
but the response is not quick enough; so much 
stone sculpture is asleep, an inert mass; the 
slow, tedious carving wears out desire. Stone, 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT 


Vence (1954) 


he feels, is not for contemporary expression, 
for it has no immediacy, no tension, no power. 
Plaster is vulgar, but it allows the artist to 
remain nervous and alive; it is a temporary 
expedient, and it is cheap. Archambault’s satis- 
faction comes from earth and fire, the clay 
moulded and baked, the hot iron hammered 
out and bent and welded. There is no caressing 
the elemental powers. 
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A Canadian Sculptor in Mexico 


PETER OLWYLER 


Gores Stanley Lewis of Montreal thinks 
North American artists are swathed in 
thick, protective layers of culture. Everythin 
which reaches the artist comes through filtered, 
muffled, and is only half seen and felt. What 
Mexico did for Lewis was to tear open these 
wrappings. After conversations with other 
Canadians studying at St. Miguel Allende, 
he believes Mexico did the same for them. 

Lewis, who is 25, but whose self-knowledge, 
confidence and sense of artistic direction is 
that of an older man, whose hard, jut-jawed 
profile might have been chiselled out of the 
granite he often uses, began as a painter. But 
when he went to Mexico as a scholarship 
student at the school of fine arts, known as the 
Instituto Allende (he later became a summer 
school instructor there in lithography), he 
went as a sculptor. The change came in Can- 
ada the first time he saw Eskimo stone carving. 
To Lewis it was complete and satisfying. 

“It really hit me”, he says. “Somehow I felt 
closer to that Eskimo sculpture than I ever had 
to anything else. After I started to think about 
it, | was repelled by European sculpture. The 
work doesn’t express the feeling of the artist. 
It’s fussy with insignificant detail. I felt I had 
more to learn from the Americas than from 
Europe. When I left Canada, it was as a 
sculptor. That’s what I consider myself—a 
North American sculptor. 

“Before, it had always been city life. I’d 
been away from the elements. I found them 
in Mexico. The sudden downpours of rain. 
The wind gusts. The full faces of women. All 
these elements throw themselves open for 
you to look at. You can’t help it. There’s 
simplicity everywhere—the way they build 
their adobe huts of mud, the way they fit in 
with the earth they walk barefooted on—all 
these things have really opened my eyes to 
nature again. I’ve revitalized my senses. Mexico 
opens you up. It releases the best in you. You 
don’t feel the social pressures you feel at 
home.” 

On the lawns of the Instituto, spotlighted 
at night and during the day reflecting the heat 
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of the mountain sun, is a veined marble statue 
called The Standing Woman. The natives, 
looking at the figure stretching toward the 
heavens with head tilted back as though wor- 
shipping the sun, call it “La Bruja—The Witch”. 
“I wanted to do that statue when I was at 
home,” Lewis says. “But I couldn’t get it out 
until I came here. That’s what I mean about 
Mexico releasing what’s in you.” 

It’s not that Lewis feels Canada lacks con- 
trasts. Rather, he explains, there’s more tran- 
sition. The contrasts in nature don’t hit one 
with the same force. The changes from soak- 
ing heat to slamming rains to clean mountain 
coolness are less abrupt; they shock the body 
and senses less. 

There is more to Mexico and what it does 
for the artist than simply the violence of 
nature, he adds. There is also a culture which 
dates from long before Columbus. Remnants 
of it have been uncovered by modern man’s 
probing pick and shovel. In the primitive 
sculpture of Mexico, Lewis found something 
akin to the sensations he felt while handling 
the Eskimo work. In the same manner in which 
Picasso claims to have been affected—almost 
effected—by Iberian sculpture, Lewis points to 
Mexican primitives as his catalyst. 

“I’m not trying to escape back to the primi- 
tive,” he says. “It’s more a readjustment of 
values. That is the reason I like stone. I like 
using a natural material. I like to go back 
and see how the primitives five hundred years 
ago used the same material I’m using right 
now. Look how far removed we are today 
from natural materials. What I wanted to do 
in coming to Mexico was to simplify—to get 
the essence—the utmost out of my material 

. the strongest possible statement. Much 
of the primitive work deals with Aztec or 
Mayan mythology. What I wanted to find 
was the pure form, pure force. I’m not inter- 
ested in the myth, but in what they got out 
of it in stone.” 

Lewis’ ideas on artistic creation are likely 
to be controversial, if only because he issues 
them in the challenging form of a flat state- 
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STANLEY LEWIs 
Sleeping Woman 


The sculptor is seen 
seated in the grounds 

of the Instituto Allende 
beside bis carving done 
from a block of volcanic 
stone 


ment. But a man who cuts his way through 
a piece of marble for nine months is not likely 
to duck an argument; and Lewis is also young 
enough to start one. This is what he feels 
about his medium: 

“Sculpture is the only really true form of 
creation, because it’s three-dimensional and 
because there are no illusions involved. Art 
is concerned with representing forms. In sculp- 
ture you can truly go around the form and 
realize it. It’s the most moving and human 
medium. Henry Moore says sculpture today 
is becoming too linear, that it should get back 
to solid forms or volume. He was probably 
thinking of things like the Calder mobiles. | 
agree with that. I think we’re getting too 
tangled up in abstractions. Instead of splitting 
up or shattering forms as the cubists are doing, 
it's the job of the artist to really create, to 
express form in its fullness, to bring life and 
the joy of life.” 

Nor should the artist, he adds, be seduced 
by his material. “Stone should look like stone, 
not like flesh. In a sense we are thinking too 
much of the material itself. No matter what 
medium an artist works in, it is the form and 


content that count.” 

Lewis holds three things essential to good 
form: ripeness, strength and simplicity. By 
ripeness, a quality he finds in Mexican primi- 
tive work, he means “an idea which is fully 
developed.” “The beauty”, he explains, “lies 
in carrying the idea to completion, until it is 
ready to burst out of the stone, but is still 
retained or controlled.” By strength Lewis 
means “when you can see an inward life 
emerging.” “I think,” he adds, “that is why 
these Mexican primitive forms have lived and 
survived, because they have a life of their 
own. Strength also means the power of the 
emotion or idea involved in the sculpture.” 

Lewis has a warning against the superficial, 
made-to-order beauty of Mexico—“the pretty 
patio gardens, the scenery and clouds and blue 
sky and buildings and all that. You have to 
go deeper.” 

In spite of Mexico’s strong effect on him, 
he does not choose to remain there perma- 
nently. “I think any great art form is the 
result of movement already established. Can- 
ada is a young country. It doesn’t have that 
background in art. But we have to start oft 
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from somewhere. That’s one reason I’m look- 
ing forward to getting back there—because 
it is a young country.” 

One project he has in mind for his return 
is a monument to the Eskimos—a sort of pay- 
ment of his debt. He would like to do a large 
beaver at Beaver Lake on Mount Royal, spot 
other sculptures around the Mountain and 
place them in the city playgrounds. “It was 
only when I went back to Montreal last fall”, 
he says, “that I realized all these empty places 
existed—places needing sculpture to complete 
them. And all these ideas for work in Canada 
came to me here in Mexico.” 

The sculptor’s tools are few and simple. 
Lewis uses a two-and-a-half pound hammer 
made to order in Montreal, a dozen steel 
points for roughing out the main masses of 
his forms, flat steel chisels, and a bush hammer 
which has steel points dotting its striking-face. 
At the end of each day’s work the tools are 
taken to the local blacksmith, a Mexican who 
experimented a month to find exactly the right 
temperature in his home-made forge. 

Lewis seems to feel no strong sense of 
proprietorship in his finished work. It is 
enough to liberate from a given piece of stone 
the “living form” concealed within it. Three 
of his pieces have been assigned a permanent 
place on the landscaped grounds of the Insti- 


tuto: La Molendera, representing an Indian 
woman grinding corn, and Standing W 
both marble; and Sleeping Head, carved out 
of a volcanic boulder. Now he has two pieces 
going at once. One is a ten-foot pink sand- 
stone Standing Figure. The other, unnamed, 
is a volcanic boulder which he will shape into 
a concave head with face lifted and mouth 
open to receive the rain. All five sculptures 
will be left at the Instituto when Lewis turns 
north toward the Arctic. 

The Instituto where Lewis is teaching has 
an enrolment this summer of about three 
hundred and fifty. For five years the school 
has been operated under the presidency of 
Don Enrique Fernandez Martinez, former 
governor of the Mexican state of Guanjuato, 
and his Arkansas-born wife. The fine arts 
classes have been under the direction of 
Sterling Dickinson of Chicago. More than one 
hundred Canadians have been drawn to the 
school for year-round study or summer-school 
work in lithography, sculpture, painting, 
photography, textile design, batik, weaving, 
ceramics, lapidary and metal working. This 
summer the Canadian enrolment rose to more 
than thirty. Among the Canadians who have 
worked there are Leonard and Reva Brooks 
of Toronto, Michael Forster, and Suzanne 
Guité of Percé, Quebec. 


James MacDonald — of People and the City 


DORIS SHADBOLT 


jo A. S. MacDonald is a young painter 
who has been exhibiting regularly in the 
“open” exhibitions in this part of the country 
since his graduation from the Vancouver 
School of Art in 1948. He is a steady, un- 
temperamental worker, not given to sudden 
dramatic discoveries or, for that matter, to 
flashy false starts. His paintings naturally make 
their strongest impact when seen together, 
then their unity of direction can be grasped 
by the observer. 

In 1953 MacDonald was awarded an Emily 
Carr scholarship and spent that year studying 
in London and looking at art on the continent. 
Last year he had a one-man exhibition in 
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Vancouver consisting of sketches, drawings 
and canvases done during that scholarship year 
or developed from it. 

The exhibition proved that here was 4 
painter fortunate enough to have found his 
theme, itself an accomplishment in these days 
of experiment and searching. It is essentially 
a two-part theme: people, the city. And it 1s 
in the relation between these two elements, 
the affinities which link them together, the 
tensions which keep them apart, that his par- 
ticular quality lies. While in London, he 
found a fascinating statement of this theme 
in the railway and subway stations, with their 
broad open spaces, low-arched ceilings, 1ron 
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gates and barriers, exits, platforms and ap- 
proaches, where people gather, wait and drift 
apart with monotonous irregularity. He might 
equally well have found it stated elsewhere, 
for what motivates his observation is a feeling 
about people in general in an urban civiliza- 
tion: the feeling that people lack a sense of 
destiny or purpose, and, although animate, have 
no conviction in their actions and are but 
partially alive. They do not arouse anything 
as intense or personal as pity, for they are 
observed from a distance, but in their very 
remoteness, from each other and from us, 
there is a gentle melancholy. They are seen 
not as individuals, nor yet en masse. Usually 
they are in groups of three or four, humanly 
unaware of each other, separated by a gate 
or the width of a street, held together by 
some superimposed scheme, like the stratagem 
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St. Pancras Station 
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of a grand ballet. It is this, or something like 
this, which I think is communicated in these 
compelling pictures. 


What one actually sees in a MacDonald 


canvas is mainly a series of broadly painted 
and richly textured rectangles of colour. The 
eye is led by these rectangular progressions 
up, down, across or diagonally into passages 
of depth, but always with a sufficient reiter- 
ation of the canvas plane, and of the horizontal- 
vertical relation, to give the picture a monu- 
mental stability. Blues, pink and rose, greys 
and white predominate, with the occasional 
green, yellow and turquoise; always they are 
held together in the opalescence of a coastal 
atmosphere, sometimes greyed to the point 
of sombreness, sometimes clear and sparkling. 
The luminous and spacious maze which results, 
in which planes advance and recede, intercept 
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and open out, is both plastic and imaginative 
in its appeal and is the essence of his form. 

Such experience, of course, is to be found 
within the actual architecture of a city, but 
essentially MacDonald makes of it a painting 
experience. Suggestively, too, this maze pro- 
vides the appropriate space in which his 
figures may move, or rather be moved, like 
counters in some complex many-dimensional 
chess game. They themselves have become 
somewhat rectangulated, echoing the shapes 
of the architecture, the solid counterparts of 
the spaces which hold them, and shaped by 
the same impersonal forces. 

MacDonald has been in Mexico this summer 
and from there he has written the following 
about his painting: 

“A picture starts with my remembered feel- 
ing about a place or experience. I then search 
through my sketch-book and water colour 
notes, plucking out figures, architecture and 
details which will add to and reinforce that 
feeling. | prefer to gather notes by way of 
drawings and water colours right on location, 
making oils from these sometimes a year later. 
Usually the note gathering is centred on one 
theme or area: railway stations in London, 
downtown in Vancouver, at present in the 
market place here. 

“Subject increasingly is concerned with the 
human shape; man; in the city, slightly con- 


fused but still participating,—a rather sad 
ambiguity about the whole situation. 

“The form is semi-abstract (I suppose), | 
like the forms to hesitate on the verge of 
complete recognition. I feel this approach 
allows me to reveal the essence of my feeling 
about the experience and still communicate 
what to me is a very specific sensation about 
a particular happening. | remember a quota- 
tion I read in high school, which I always 
have cherished, ‘to suggest is to create, to 
name is to destroy’. If I have a guide in paint- 
ing, | suppose that is it.” 

The “market place” referred to is in San 
Miguel Allende, Mexico, where he has spent 
the summer months away from his regular 
job as art teacher in one of the large high 
schools of Vancouver. He did not go there 
as a tourist painter to bring back a summer 
crop of exotic sketches for easy sale. He 
brought back sketches and drawings, of 
course, but when they and the paintings he 
will develop from them are added to the 
body of his work, I am sure their Mexican 
flavour will not seem the most conspicuous 
thing about them. For he went simply to find 
freedom from routine commitments, to be able 
to paint, with his main theme and direction 
firmly in mind; by nature he must distil 
experience rather than transpose it. 
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An Artist Relates His Skills to Architecture 


fellow artists met Lionel Thomas on the 
street in Vancouver recently. “We hear 
you're making money these days”, they said, 
“how about something for us?” What they 
were envying was the number of mural and 
other architectural commissions which Thomas 
had been receiving. Last summer he completed 
4 30 foot by 18 foot mural for the new Mer- 
cantile Bank in Vancouver. During the winter 
he designed and produced some startling new 
bird perches for the aviary in the Stanley 
Park zoo. Much of his work has been religious 
in theme. He has done a half-scale carving in 
teak of a corpus and crucifix for a Roman 
Catholic church in Edmonton. He has finished 
three pairs of decorated copper doors for the 
new church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
in Calgary, and now he has a commission to 
prepare an unusual mural of interlocking oak 
panels for a church on the prairies; this will 
represent symbolically the Assumption of the 
Virgin. In addition, Thomas and his wife, 
Patricia, have served as colour consultants for 
several recent buildings, including a school, 
a children’s hospital and a library. 

Now that the modern style in architecture 
prevails to the point of becoming a common- 
place, architects and their clients are finding 
that painting and sculpture can relieve the 
aesthetic puritanism of purely functional de- 
sign. That Lionel Thomas has been able to 
participate in this new activity more fully 
than some other artists is neither fortuitous 
nor venal. He has a personal enthusiasm for 
this sort of work, a well-defined point of view 
regarding its problems and significance and 
an impressive array of skills; he is also willing 
to labour unreservedly in various kinds of 
media which are considerably more strenuous 
to work in than is oil painting. 

When he designs in relation to architecture, 
the contemporary artist participates in the 
everyday environment of the community. 
Art as used in architecture may do much to 
Narrow that notorious gap between the artist 
and his public, particularly as the public comes 
to appreciate the part the artist plays in giving 


One panel from three pairs of copper doors 
made by Lionel Thomas for the Church of 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Calgary 
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new quality, new colour and new interest to 
the surroundings. 

Two cardinal principles must govern the 
relations between artist and architect. First, 
there must be no artistic compromise. Al- 
though symbols may be traditional, form must 
be contemporary. Any attempt to impose an 
academic “realism” must be resisted. The more 
subtle temptation of the artist to vulgarize his 
own style in the interests of popularity must 
also be avoided. The artist’s contribution to a 


Lionel Thomas at work on copper doors com- 
missioned by architects, Gardiner and Thorn- 
ton, Vancouver, for a Calgary church. 


structure must be integral, that is to say, it 
must be planned for from the very inception 
of the architectural design. Even simple colour, 
Thomas insists, must be thought of as an 
element of architecture and not as mere décor, 
Colour is three dimensional, spatial and struc- 
tural, and ought not to be an afterthought in 
architectural thinking. 

But the artist who wishes to collaborate 
with the architect must have more than prin- 
ciples, he must have skills. A building is not 
a yard of linen canvas and the artist who 
would participate in its creation will find 
familiarity with many materials and techniques 
essential. Lionel Thomas has this familiarity 
and versatility. His copper doors are engraved, 
chased and beaten, his crucifix is carved from 
wood. He has also created sculpture in metal 
with arc and acetylene welding. He has ex- 
perimented in mosaic, ceramic tile, enamel, 
and in various other media. 

Thomas, and other artists involved in this 
diversity of architectural work, are perhaps 
forerunners of what is to come. In participat- 
ing in architecture, they are responding to a 
social need, a social demand, and what they 
become in this process of responding must 
eventually affect the conception of what an 
artist is expected to be and is schooled to do. 

Leafing through a volume on ancient Per- 
sian architecture, Thomas grows enthusiastic 
in describing the riches which could come 
from crossing contemporary form and techno- 
logy with traditional techniques and materials. 
Enthusiasm of this kind carried into the 
curriculum of our art schools might produce 
students with more realistic equipment and a 
more viable vocational training. 

Thomas is willing to regard himself as a 
journeyman artist, and this extends to the 
modesty of his financial demands in the face 
of time-consuming manual labour, rather than 
as a romantic genius. This, perhaps, is one 
reason architects are quick to approach him. 

But when an artist becomes involved in 
architectural work, which is often more deco- 
rative than profound, what then becomes of 
his struggle to realize his own personal poetry 
in painting? Thomas replies that he feels the 
effect on his own painting should be beneficial. 
Art in architecture must be related intimately 
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Detail of a crucifix carved 
in teak for Assumption 
Church, Edmonton, by 
Lionel Thomas 


to its surroundings. This amounts in practice 
to a discipline in eliminating all superfluities 
and unrelated elements from the design. The 
ramifications of such a discipline for the 
painter are obvious. Thomas fads, too, that 
working with other materials makes him more 
aware of both the three-dimensional and the 
tactile, physical elements of ainting. 

As to the excessive demands which architec- 


tural work makes on an artist’s time, Thomas 
proposes as a solution the workshop with 
assistants in the true Renaissance manner. He 
hopes to build himself such a workshop, 
equipped for various tasks, where students 
could learn techniques by executing the 
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“master’s” designs. But that is perhaps some 


way into the future. 
René Boux 


A Symposium on Framing 


Personal taste has much to do with the choice of a picture frame, but what people like 


isn’t always what’s good for them, for the picture or the room it hangs in, and many don’t 
know what they like, anyway. It seems to be only wisdom to be guided by those who have 
studied the craft—the framers, and sometimes the painters. The contributors to this sym- 
posium are all Montreal painters and they are all equipped to speak with authority on framing 
because of their own special experience: Jacques de Tonnancour has made his own frames, 
Agnés Lefort is a dealer who is often called upon to give advice to purchasers and Gabriel 


Filion has his own picture framing business, La Boutique, in Montreal. 


The Frame as a Compromise 

Surely, no other period has witnessed such 
discrepancies between the liberal arts and the 
design of the familiar objects of everyday life 
as the twentieth century. 

In the Middle Ages, there was no difference 
of spirit between a stained glass window and 
a door-knob or a knife. The same consistency 
may be seen in African masks, bowls and 
spears. But a good contemporary painting or 
sculpture is alien to its own world. 

Happily, in the last ten or fifteen years, 
design has caught up with the freer arts of 
painting and sculpture, to which, in many 
Ways, it is tributary. 

Yet, if today you can hang the most force- 


fully inventive paintings in a house designed 
with equal inventiveness from the shell right 
down to the forks and knives (signed by the 
names of great designers, as the paintings are) 
you will still notice that the frames are a 
much neglected item. 

In the best normal conditions, there is a 
world of difference between the painting and 
the frame, although the frame should be an 
organic part of the whole. 

If one wonders why frames have taken so 
long to change, when painting moved into a 
definitely new course as long ago as 1860, 
nearly a century ago, one should be reminded 
of the horrible distinction between the liberal 
arts and the applied arts that was made even 
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sharper with the outburst of industrialism. And 
paintings and frames belonged to different cate- 
gories. Although they owed their existence to 
paintings, frames claimed a life and rights of 
their own, bringing the tide cf academic taste 
right up to the edges of a Renoir, a van Gogh 
or a Cézanne, hermetically sealing these works 
within their own realm. 

Now I shall not concern myself with the frames 
of ancient paintings in any specific way. I have 
never looked at them very intently, only into 
them. I would like to say that frames belong to 
a period and are not interchangeable, unless they 
are very discreetly characterized. But I would 
net go too far into that. | would rather take up 
the question from impressionism to our day. 

I couldn’t say whether any of the impressionists 
felt a need for a change in frames. But much, not 
to say all, of what was universally known as a 
frame of quality in the nineteenth century was 
a relic of Renaissance and Baroque forms, with 
all sorts of malignant growths added on the way. 
And Seurat seems to have been the first to be 
dissatisfied with them. Did he not try to reunite 
painting and frame into one inseparable whole 
by painting right on to the frame, which must 
have been a simplified moulding? 

It was long after painting had reconquered its 
two-dimensional essence and had rejoined its 
architectural origins that frames took on a similar 
quality and confirmed it, usually, that is, until 
the paintings fell into the hands of a dealer, a 
private purchaser or a museum, when a dignified 
frame was ordered placed around them with all 
the lace, frills and whipped cream (with a dash 
of gold) that a respectable painting could not 
do without. 

Contemporary artists usually have astringent 
ideas about frames, both for aesthetic and prac- 
tical reasons, such as lowering the cost of Pbri. 
cation, cost of shipping, and so forth. The latter 
are incidental. But the aesthetic reasons are not 
slight. Artists’ frames are too often poorly made, 
but they are generally sound in design. They 
have contributed greatly to the breaking of the 
conventions handed down to us from _ the 
“golden” and the “pastry” ages of framing. They 
have yet to dislodge a lot of decorativeness in 
the current commercial trends. 

Considered from the outside, the frame is the 
dress a painting wears when going out into 
society. If the frame serves the painting, remem- 
ber it also serves the setting in which it will 
hang. Theoretically, the frame should bind the 
two together. In fact, as I have said, the two are 
normally in opposition and the frame is expected 
to act as a “first-ditch” protection to the setting 
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so that the painting will not upset the room, 
The public that will go so far as acquiring ad- 
venturous paintings will not necessarily accept 
modern design. 

So the frame stands in between the two, not 
as a link but as a compromise. The happiest 
compromise, I think, is protecting the paintings 
against the room instead of the reverse. And the 
most we can do about it is the least: variations 
on the strip moulding in proportion to the paint- 
ing’s size and scale, with combinations of con- 
cave-convex effects, depending on the depth of 
the work. Frames of this type, if carefully de- 
signed and made, can take care of any situation 
with respect to both painting and setting. 


Jacques pe TONNANCOUR 


To Reveal the Structure of a Painting 


The frame is the support of the picture. Its place 
is like that of the instrument accompanying the 
singer. It must not be too loud or it will kill the 
picture. Degas used to say that bad paintings 
demand a beautiful frame. But he did not mean 
that a beautiful painting should be presented in 
a bad frame. All paintings demand an appropriate 
frame, which means that the frame of each indi- 
vidual painting is a problem in itself, sometimes 
very complex. 

Seurat painted frames in the colours and tech- 
nique of his paintings, saying what I say but 
with too much emphasis, I think. With such 
painted frames, he extended the atmosphere of 
his subject, but the impression I get when I look 
at his pictures in the Metropolitan Museum is 
that his compositions, so well organized, are 
loosened and I feel uneasy. 

There is always a great risk in carrying on to 
the frame a colour taken out of the picture 
because, in painting, a colour has a value accord- 
ing to the accompanying colours; the same colour 
isolated becomes different; it also changes when 
used on a larger or a smaller surface: remember 
Gauguin’s remark, “a metre of green is more 


green than a centimetre”. One must be very’ 


discriminating in using colour on a frame and 
never have the bad taste to interfere with the 
work of the artist. Always bear in mind that the 
frame should enhance the painting, not subdue it. 

The so-called “Whistler frame” is beautiful 
and quiet, but it has the taint of the nineteenth- 
century style. We still use the white frame in- 
vented by Gauguin, with a patina, of course. | 
think white frames are appropriate to works of 
impressionist and fauvist styles, or the majority 
of those derived from the contemporary French 
school, where the technique is loose and broad. 
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The non-figurative or abstract painters make 
very little use of frames. Sometimes they are 
satisfied with a cache-clou, a small strip of wood 
to cover the nails, sometimes with just adhesive 
tape. The reason for this is that the space sug- 
ested in their painting expands outside the limit 
of the canvas and this extension of space should 
not be intercepted by the moulding of a frame. 


1. 


2. 


3. A light, narrow effect, yet a strong support 
(good for non-figurative paintings) 


4. A box frame may be effective at times 


On the other hand, I feel that most of the 
surrealist paintings, especially those of a fine, 
smooth texture, of the so-called Passéistes, in the 
style of the old Dutch and Italian Primitives, are 
at times very difficult to frame. A rich gold 
moulding may seem most appropriate, and yet 
it may give the painting an antique character; 
and since those paintings express no definite time 
or place and are intended for a modern setting, 
they must harmonize with their surroundings and 
speak the language of today. Here a plain gold 
moulding may be lightened with a champ or mat 
of ivory or natural linen and a marie-louise (a 
bevel or narrow moulding) white, black, or har- 
monizing colour. 

The carved wooden frame so frequently used 
I consider too easy a solution. It is what I might 
call a passe-partout gallery frame, but it is not 
very suitable for a modern painting. In fact, is 
not a Louis XIV or XV style too lacy for the 
average treatment of motif today? 

_I firmly believe that the frame should be de- 
signed after the forms of the painting itself: that 
is to say, if the painting is organized in curved 
lines of forms, the frame should take a similar 
form; where the angular predominates, angles 
should be chosen and well studied in the design 
of the frame, remembering that often a combina- 


tion of right, obtuse and acute angles may be 
very harmonious. 

The majority of people cannot read the forms 
in a painting, although it is precisely the organi- 
zation of the forms that attracts the attention of 
the spectator (even when he is unconscious of it 
when admiring a picture). For this reason, with 
a frame of appropriate architecture, the painting 


1. Where the painting is projected before the 
frame 


2. A narrow gold moulding and bevel with 
wide linen matting (from Paris) 


will appear much more important; it will expand, 
or at least retain, its intimate character. It is thus 
to be recommended that the choosing of a frame 
be entrusted to a specialist, who must be not 
only a man of the trade but a man of good taste, 
who can sense the structure of the -painting 
beneath its superficial appearance. 

Sometimes, a painting will gain by being pro- 
jected before the frame; at other times, a casing 
or box frame will be more effective. But it’s 
always in bad taste to make the frame too im- 
portant. 

Paris sends us a frame which I consider very 
refined and easily adapted to most paintings. It 
is of a narrow gold-leaf moulding in a champ of 
natural linen—flat or on an inclined plane—with 
a marie-louise or lining of gold or ivory finish. 

From New York, I like the wormed oak or 
chestnut natural wood frame, with a linen marie- 
louise in natural colour or white. 

If a narrow frame is desirable, avoid making it 
flimsy. A good combination of angles can give 
a frame a light appearance and yet make it strong 
enough to hold the weight of the painting or of 
the glass it has to support. 

Paintings that can be well presented without 
frames when in a group of paintings of similar 
character may require a frame when they are 
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isolated or mixed with paintings of differing 
character. The frame should be well studied, 
taking into account not only the picture but its 
surroundings. 

In short, the picture frame should be made 


with good taste. Acnes Lerort 
Variety Combined with Simplicity 

It is difficult to conceive a suitable picture 
frame although it is easy to make it. The rhythm 
of modern life brings us a variety of simple forms 
and the conception of a picture frame is neces- 
sarily related to these. Elaborated designs, com- 
plicated ornamentation, sombre gold finishes are 
becoming old-fashioned. The design of mould- 
ings has been simplified to an extreme (although 
the choice of forms is numerous) so the picture 
frame is no more a separated piece but has a 
good chance to become part of a whole with 
the work itself. The choice of materials is more 
elaborate: modern industry has given us numerous 
kinds of wood and wood products, tissues, textiles 
and papers with new textures and colours. All 
these demand from us keen intelligence and good 
taste, for, if one is not careful with these novel 
aids, one will obtain just as odd results as can 
be found in old-fashioned frames. Nevertheless, 
I do not mean that former styles in picture fram- 
ing are completely inadequate. I continue to 
admire frames of the Italian Renaissance which 
were enormous in size and generously hand- 
carved in a charming and mysterious rhythm of 
forms. I admit to these being marvellous objects, 
but I have difficulty in accepting their functions 
as picture frames. Certain primitive paintings 
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“The conception of a picture 
frame should be discreet 
but effective...” 


Some simple mouldings as 
used by Gabriel Filion 


with limpidity of light and colour can support 
such an overflow of forms, yet even there you 
rather obtain the impression of looking through 
a mysterious window. 

I think that the painter himself should be the 
one who can create the most suitable picture 
frame for his work. By his sensitivity he should 
be able perfectly to integrate frame and painting, 
for he will know exactly which texture, colour 
or form used in a frame will put a finishing 
climax to his experience. When you go to an 
exhibition, you will easily notice which painter 
has done his own framing. There is always a 
lack of craftsmanship, but this will not disturb 
you, for you will have a good chance to see a 
frame which ideally fulfills its functions. First 
of all it will look humble. (The frame should 
serve the painting; the painting should not be a 
pretext to exhibit a frame). Then the texture, 
the form, the colour will usually be the same as 
you find in the painting. 

The conception of a picture frame should be 
discreet but effective. The first principle of a 
frame is that it should help one to read the 
painting; it should intensify to a maximum Its 
rhythm of forms and colours. 

To explain with words which moulding 1s 


_suited to a certain painting is very difficult. You 


have actually to see the objects: a piece of 
moulding and the work to be framed. So it 5 
only possible to write advice based on generalities. 
There are certain paintings with strong colours 
and bold forms; these works ordinarily need 3 
very simple frame, for example, a box moulding, 
half-an-inch in width by one-and-a-half in depth. 
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As the rhythm of such paintings is quite evident 
they do not need much of a moulding. Other 
paintings, in which colouring is delicate and the 
rhythm of forms indefinite, may need a larger 
and more elaborated frame, for here we have to 
accentuate the vision. 

Being myself a painter, I had to build a little 
business in picture framing to earn a living. | 
did not like, when I began, the finish and design 
of mouldings sold at that time so I decided 
to create my own. I decided the simplest way to 
do so was to buy regular patterns of wood used 
in construction purposes: 4” x 3”, 1” x 1”, 2” x 2”, 
also a few round pieces. These are the basic 
patterns I use. Yet it is incredible to see the 
variety of results one can achieve with such 
simple means. With triangular, square and flat 
rectangular pieces, the combinations you can 
make are numerous and interesting. 

The finishing of a moulding has to be very 
sober. It is better to use neutral tones such as 
grey, black, or white and earth colours. Strongly 
diluted colours brushed directly on the grain of 
the wood will give sensitive results. If one wishes 
to emphasize a strong colour in the painting it 
is a good idea to repeat the same colour on a 
minor part of the moulding such as a lining inside 
the frame near to the painting. 

A pastel, a drawing or a water colour are 
ordinarily framed in a very simple way with a 
matting paper of reasonable size and a tiny 
moulding finished with a flat colour or stained. 
Certain drawings or water colours of large 
dimensions may be framed directly without 
matting. Reproductions should be framed with- 
out a glass so as to avoid reflections; the repro- 
duction can be protected with a small coat of 
clear wax over this surface. 

Picture framing is a good hobby, especially 
for an artist it can prove a healthy distraction 
from the hard stretches of his experience as a 
painter. GasriEL FILion 


Avant-garde Painting and Sculpture 
by leading French and Canadian artists 


GALERIE AGNES LEFORT 


1504 SHERBROOKE STREET WEsT 


MONTREAL Tel. WI-8620 


VISIT THE 
DOMINION GALLERY 
MONTREAL 


EMILY CARR Angidah, Naas River, B.C. 


1500 Paintings by 160 Canadian Artists 
Outstanding European Painters including: 


Adrion Edzard Jacque 
Bonheur Eisendieck Kisling 
Cameron 
oujita épine 
Gall Monticelli 
Cor ‘a Gomery Munthe 
Diaz Harpignies 
Dufy Israels Vollon 


Also Important Works by Old Masters 


DOMINION GALLERY 


3 FLOORS 14 SHOW ROOMS 
1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL 
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COLOURS for art! 


WINSOR & NEWTON 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
‘THE 


HUGHES-OWENS 


COMPANY LIMITED 


HALIFAX MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO 
HAMILTON WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Where to Exhibit 1955-56 


Society 

or Sponsor 

Alberta Society of Artists, 
Winter Exhibition 


Art Gallery of Hamilton, 
Winter Exhibition 

British Columbia Society 
of Artists 


Canadian Society of 
Graphie Art 


Canadian Group 
of Painters 


Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Colour 


Manitoba Society 
of Artists 


Maritime Art Association 


Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts, Spring Exhibition 


Nova Scotia Society of 
Artists 


Ontario Society of 
Artists 


Royal Canadian Academy 


Society of Canadian 
Painters-Etchers 

and Engravers 

La Société des Arts 
Plastiques 


Western Ontario 
Exhibition 


Windsor Art Association, 
Essex County Artists 
Exhibition 

The Winnipeg Art Gallery 
Annual Jury Exhibition 
and Sale 


Location and 
Opening Date 


Late January, 1956 


Edmonton 


December 2, 1955 
Hamilton 


May 22, 1956 
Spring, 1956 
December 8, 1955 


Montreal 


March 23, 1956 
Toronto 


March 1956 
Winnipeg 


September 1956 
April 7, 1956 
Montreal 


March 1956 
Halifax 


February 17, 1956 


- Toronto 


November 25, 1955 


Toronto 


March 3, 1956 
Toronto 


November 3, 1955 


Quebec City 


May 1956 
London 


Early February 
1956, Windsor 


November 2, 1955 
Winnipeg 


Final Date 
for Entries 


January 7, 1956 


November 12, 1955 


Members & invited 


contributors only 


To be decided 


Members & invited 


contributors only 


March 1, 1956 
(Forms: 

February 15, 1956) 
February 1956 


September 9, 1956 
Maritime artists 
only 

February 11, 1956 


First week in 
March 1956 


January 9, 1956 
Entries closed 
October 12, 1955 


February 9, 1956 


Members only, 


limited to province 


of Quebec 
April 18, 1956 


About Jan. 20, 1956 
Artists from adjoin- 


ing counties only 
October 15, 1955 


Address for 
Application Forms 


G. H. Arnold, 

628-12 Ave., W., 
Calgary, Alta. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, 
Hamilton 

Mrs. B. Bell, 

2566 Marine Drive, 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
Harley Parker, 

255 Dunview Ave., 
Willowdale, Ont. 
Philip T. Clark, 

56 Roxborough Drive, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 
Edwy F. Cooke, 

190 Heward Ave., 
Toronto 8, Ont. 

Miss Barbara Cook, 
109 Wilmot Place, 
Winnipeg 13, Man. 
Mrs. Ruth Henderson, 
Box 535, 

Sackville, N.B. 

Miss K. Kennedy, 
Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts 

Miss Beatrice Fry, 

25 MacDonald St.,_ 
Halifax, N.S. 

Herbert S. Palmer, 
170 St. Clements Ave. 
Toronto 12, Ont. 
Fred Finlay, 

63 Warland Ave., 
Toronto 6, Ont. 

Mrs. Anne Smith Hook, 
32 Mountview Ave., 
Toronto 9, Ont, 
Claude Picher, 

Musée de la Province 
de Québec, Québec 
Clare Bice, 

Public Library & Art 
Museum, London, Ont. 
Sydney Key, 
Willistead Art Gallery, 
Windsor, Ont, 

Mrs. J. J. Bernard, 

30 Ruttan Bay, 
Winnipeg 9, Man. 


: 
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José Gutierrez Comes from Mexico to 
Lecture on New Techniques in Mural Painting 


Architects in Canada are seeking more and more 
the services of artists to help them embellish the 
functional forms of contemporary buildings. 
However, the great concrete surfaces so often 
present in these structures present the muralist 
with new problems. 

One needs to turn to Mexico to find solutions. 
In that country, artists have discovered new 
methods of mixing and using pigments with 
plastic compounds; these enable them to paint 
murals on almost any surface, indoors or out. 

They are so enthusiastic about these develop- 
ments in Mexico that the state now finances a 
research course in this field at the National Poly- 
technic Institute in Mexico City. It is known as 
the Experimental Workshop in Plastic and Paints, 
and it is in charge of José Gutierrez. 

To enable Canadian architects and artists to 
profit from his experiments, the National Gallery 
of Canada is now bringing Gutierrez to Canada 
on a lecture and demonstration tour. He will be 
in Ottawa on October 24, in Montreal and 
Toronto later that week and afterwards in Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver. The art schools and 
architects’ societies in those cities are helping to 
organize the demonstrations. 

What the Mexicans themselves think of Gutier- 
rez’s work can best be grasped by the words of 
praise given him by that country’s leading painter, 
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Coast 
to Coast 
in Art 


Davio B. MILNE 
Two Barns, Palgrave 


Lent by His Excellency 
the Governor General of 
Canada to the David 
Milne exhibition now on 
tour of Canada 


David Alfaro Siqueiros, who has written: “The 
intelligent observer . . . . will find extraordinary 
elements in the new realist muralism that has 
already been initiated in Mexico,—outdoor mural 
painting . . . this work is not the product of 
solitary speculation, but the natural result of 
functional effort realized by José Gutierrez, 
since 1945 in the National Polytechnic Institute 
of Mexico.” 


David B. Milne (1888-1953) in a Memorial 
Exhibition at the National Gallery of Canada 
David B. Milne, one of Canada’s most original 
artists, who died in 1953, is now honoured by a 
memorial exhibition organized by the National 
Gallery of Canada. His approach to nature was 
always more gentle than that of the Group of 
Seven. Yet there is no softness to his paintings, 
they have even a touch of astringency, which 
rather reminds one of how D. H. Lawrence, in 
one of his novels, described the voice of an 
Ontario farmer. And Milne began as an Ontario 
farm boy. This background comes out in his un- 
affected approach to the painting of common 


objects, as, for example, a fruit jar and a paper 


bag on a kitchen table. But as a painter, he turns 
out also to have been, in feeling, a born aristo- 
crat; it is this combination of finesse and restraint 
which distinguishes him from so many of his 
contemporaries. 

The memorial exhibition opened in Ottawa in 
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September, goes to the Art Gallery of Toronto 
for October 21 to November 20 and then will be 
respectively in Quebec City, Montreal, Edmon- 
ton, Vancouver and Winnipeg. The catalogue 
accompanying it forms a comprehensive record 
of the man and his work, 


4 New Art Society Launched in 
the Province of Quebec 

The Society of Plastic Arts (La Société des 
arts plastiques ) was recently organized in Quebec 
City. Claude Picher, artist and art critic, who is 
also attached to the Museum of the Province of 
Quebec as its director of exhibitions, founded 
the society and will remain as its secretary until 
a final panel of officers is elected after the in- 
corporation is approved by the government. 


The society looks forward to becoming a 
union of all artists in the province of Quebec, a 
union based upon the fulfillment of mutual needs, 
regardless of personal opinions in art. Any 
painter, sculptor, ceramist, enamelist or designer, 
who has proved his professional capacity, may 
become an active member. Also those who are 
interested in the arts, without having practised 
them, may become associate members. 


The society plans the formation of an art cir- 
cuit in the province of Quebec, whereby the 
smaller cities can be supplied with varied exhibi- 
tions of quality. The society may also eventually 
draw up requests and petitions to public bodies 
regarding artists’ rights and interests. It has 
announced an exhibition of members’ works, to 
be held in Quebec City this November, and as 
soon as possible it hopes to have its own news 
journal of the arts in Quebec. 


Private Collecting Comes of Age 
in Western Canada 

Even as recently as ten years ago it was difficult 
to find private collections of contemporary 
Canadian painting in western Canada. Collectors 
were few and far between and what they bought 
was rarely Canadian and, if Canadian, rarely 
contemporary. The recent growth there of art 
galleries and art centres, however, has done 
much to stimulate private purchasing in all the 
cities west of the Great Lakes. 


How true this is will be seen at once by any- 
one who views the exhibition, “Collector’s 
Choice”, which is now touring the Western Art 
Circuit. It is made up entirely of paintings loaned 
by residents of the prairie and coast cities; it 
contains some thirty interesting works from 
about twenty different collections. It was or- 
ganized on the initiative of Mrs. D. R. Doig of 


the Brandon Art Club and it has attracted so 
much attention that it is being booked by 14 
art centres in western Canada. Well-known artists 
from Morrice and Emily Carr to Borduas, Dal- 
laire and Shadbolt are included. 


Editor of Canadian Art Honoured 

Donald Buchanan, the production director and 
co-editor of Canadian Art, who was appointed 
in July of this year associate director of the 
National Gallery of Canada, has received the 
national award in art for 1955, a distinction 
which, in the form of a medal, is given annually 
by the University of Alberta. The citation, as 
read by the chancellor of the University at a 
public ceremony this August, stressed the ge 
ance of this magazine in the cultural life of 
Canada. 


The chancellor said in presenting the medal 
to Mr. Buchanan: “For many years, as interpreter, 
critic and promoter, he has been an understanding 
and a tireless friend of the Canadian artist. His 
promotion and editorship of Canada’s only art 
magazine, Canadian Art, has been a weighty 
factor in the creation of a sense of the import- 
ance of this facet of the nation’s life. . . .” 


José Gutierrez, the Mexican artist, brings new 
ideas in plastic paints to Canada 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


AN ADDRESS. By Emily Carr. Introduction by Ira 
Dilworth. 22 pp. + 1 colour plate. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. $1.50. 

The admirers of Emily Carr will find that this 
fragment, for it is little more than a fragment of her 
writing, will help them understand rather more 
clearly the aesthetic principles that determined her 
approach to painting. In her more autobiographical 
books, her personality has been amply revealed, but 
few of those books gave us any of her ideas on the 
meaning of art. This address, which she delivered 
to the Women’s Canadian Club of Victoria in March 
1930 was solely on the significance and purpose of 
modern art; here she was equally at home in talking 
about Cézanne, child art, the Group of Seven and 
Indian totems. Profound passages were combined 
with a number of homespun references, which must 
have delighted her audience. I liked in particular her 
mention of how the Indians, with their minds on 
functional meaning rather than superficial appearance, 
depicted the beaver as being all teeth and tail; this 
she compared unfavourably with the photographic 
way in which our postage-stamp artists have shown 
our national animal. 

The Canadian Clubs missed an opportunity 25 
years ago by not following up Emily Carr’s Victoria 
performance with a speaking tour by her of other 
clubs across Canada. If they had done so, they might 
have helped to advance the present appreciation of 
modern art in Canada by a decade. D.W.B. 


HITTITE ART. By Maurice Vieyra. 92 pp. + 122 
plates + map. London: Alec Tiranti Ltd. 15/-. 
This is a worthy companion to Cyril Aldred’s 

three picture books on Egyptian art, in the same 

series. Here is presented, in a scholarly and readable 
fashion, the art of ancient Asia Minor and North 

Syria, now unfolding its history through the recently 

deciphered Hittite scripts and the findings of current 

excavations. The Hittites first appear on the scene 
about 1900 B.C., when they are mentioned in the 
records of the Assyrian traders at Kiiltepe, in central 

Anatolia. They came as illiterate invaders from the 

north, became a major political power in the four- 

teenth century B.C., and fell at the beginning of the 
twelfth century B.C., before fresh hordes from 

Europe. The Hittites spoke the earliest known Indo- 

European language. It is possible that their art, as 

well as their written records, will shed new light 

on the origins of the Greeks and of western Euro- 
pean peoples. This is the first book on Hittite art 
to be published in English, and for the general reader 
is a welcome sequel to O. R. Gurney’s The Hittites 

(Penguin Books, 1952). 

The text is divided into two approximately equal 
parts: first, a general discussion preceded by a brief 
historical survey, and second, full descriptive notes 
on the plates. There is also a bibliography and an 
index. The plates, many of which have not been 
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previously published, are well chosen and on th 
whole are well reproduced. A few of man 
errors are noted in the list of Addenda andl dom 
genda, which curiously enough itself contains thie 
errors in a total of seven notations. This carelessness 
in proof-reading is mentioned only as somewhi 
marring the appearance of the book, which is mos 
attractively produced considering its low cost. 

The author covers not only the closely connected 
periods of the Hittite Old Kingdom and Empire 
(ie. from about 1900 to 1150 B.C.) but also ds 
cusses the apparently unrelated precursors of the 
Hittites, and the so-called Neo-Hittite states tha 
existed independently in North Syria after the fall 
of the Hittite empire... . . 

By far the greater number of plates is devoted t 
the art of the “Neo-Hittite” kingdoms. . . . For the 
reviewer, the great interest of “Neo-Hittite” art lies 
simply in the fact that the age-old artistic traditions 
of the Near East were here being vigorously debased, 
confused and transformed, thus clearing the way for 
something as yet unseen, the beginnings of Westem 
art. Here indeed is felt all the excitement and sus- 
pense of pausing on “the threshold of a new world,’ 
as Vieyra aptly describes the whole field of Hittite 
archaeology. Wintrrep 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND POETRY. 
By Jacques Maritain. 339 pp. New York: Meridian 
Books. (Canadian distributors: Longmans Green & 
Co., Toronto). $1.35. 

This is a book in which the insight and discrimi- 
nation create a high standard of values which illu- 
mines every page. We could also say that its values 
are enduring because they derive from a plane of 
understanding that transcends all the mutations and 
changes that occur in the arts and, in so saying, we 
imply a comprehension and discernment and inter- 
pretation that is dependable as a criterion in all the 
arts. 

The title of the book Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry describes exactly what the book is about but 
the many subtle distinctions and the fine spirit of 
the book can only be gerne by reading every 
page and pondering each paragraph. It sets creative 
intuition at the top of the components that constitute 
the creative faculty and thus establishes a scale of 
values which places all kinds of manifestations 
the arts into their self-determined spheres. It thus 
elucidates the difference between the occidental and 
oriental view of art, between the autonomous and 


_ subservient arts, between creative vision and technical 


innovations, between the practical intellect and the 
theoretical intellect, between creative innocence ati 
the academic attitude, between the creative self and 
the self-centered ego, between inspiration and the 
working intelligence and explains the interdependence 
of these two, between the automatic unconscious am! 
the preconscious “which pertains to the spiritual 
powers of the human soul”. 
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This is indeed no ordinary book. It is of the greatest 
importance in our time as it lifts the whole concep- 
tion of the arts above nearly everything written on 
the subject today. Most of its pages contain a number 
of memorable statements. Here are a few. The 
author states that “art is a certain perfection of the 
soul”, and he finds that “everything in nature speaks 
endlessly to man of the human soul”. He writes that 
‘the greatest among modern artists, though deeply 
involved in the general movement, never made for 
extremes. They freed themselves from logical reason 
in the sense that they transformed the use of logical 
feason, not in the sense that they abolished it”. He 
holds that “outside any particular style or lineage of 
masterworks, there is always an infinity of other 
Ways to achieve participation in beauty. No form of 
art, however, perfect, can encompass beauty within 
its limits . . . . the artist is faced with an immense 
desert sea and the mirror he holds up to it is no 
bigger than his own heart”. He finds that “painting, 
in reality, is not trapped today in a blind alley” and 
goes on to say “every great painter blocks the way 
he himself has opened, and exhausts, as it were, the 
possibilities which this way might offer. The ques- 
tion to be sure, has never been to walk in the foot- 
steps of such masters; the question is to scrutinize 
them with such love as to become free from them, 
and to feed on their experiences and inner flame 
humbly and stubbornly enough to discover new 
directions without even thinking of it”. 

Lawren Harris 


ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN AND THE 
FLEMALLE ENIGMA. By Ruth Massey Tovell. 
55 pp. + 3 col. pl. + 64 black and white pl. 
Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. $12.50. 

Roger van der Weyden, one of the giants of early 
Flemish painting, has recently been treated in two 
major publications, a monograph by Beenken and an 
exhaustive chapter in Panofsky’s Early Netherlandish 
Painting. Since Beenken’s book is in German and 
Panofsky’s study of the master is part of a more 
comprehensive survey, a good English monograph 
on Roger alone would have been welcome. Does 
Mrs. Tovell’s book fill this gap? I am afraid, the 
answer has to be given in the negative. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Mrs. Tovell’s book 
should come so shortly at the heel of the two books 
just mentioned for it will inevitably be compared 
with them. This comparison is not favourable. Both 
Beenken’s and Panofsky’s studies are richer in sub- 
stance, more fully documented, and better illustrated. 
What is worse, a number of outright errors make 
Mrs. Tovell’s book a hazard to students. (To men- 
tion but a few: Facio did not “know” Roger in Italy; 
the Brussels Hours are not the work of “Pol”; a 
thalamus is not a “bourgeois interior”; the table in 
the Mérode Annunciation—a picture which as far as 
I know still is owned by the Mérode family—is poly- 
gonal, not round; the priest in the Prado Miracle of 
the Rods is not “celebrating the Mass”; the Werlaltar 
of 1438 can not contain a view of Middleburg which 
was founded at least ten years later; Roger did not 
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hand crafts graphic art paintings reproductions 


DOUG. AND DO. JO. SNYDER 
R.R. NO. 3, KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
3 miles west of Kingston on Highway No. 2 


use Prussian blue; the donor of the Hague Lamen- 
tation is not Jean Chevrot; and Magdalen’s ointment 
jar is not “a pot of spices”). 

Mrs. Tovell makes up for these shortcomings with 
a good deal of zeal, especially as a defender of the 
so-called Renders theory. There are two theories 
current among art historians as regards Roger van 
der Weyden. The first held, I believe, by a majority 
of scholars (Beenken and Panofsky included) assumes 
that Roger hailed from Tournay where he graduated 
from the studio of Robert Campin in 1432, and that 
this Robert Campin is the author of all, or most of 
the works which have been grouped under the name 
of Maitre de Flémalle. The second theory, cham- 
pioned by Renders, Friedlander and Musper prim- 
arily, denies that Roger was a pupil of Campin or 
that there ever was a separate Maitre de Flemalle; 
the oeuvre given to this “master”, these authors claim, 
is nothing but the youthful work of Roger himself, 
produced during the first dozen years of his activity. 

Mrs. Tovell accepts this second theory without, 
however, adding any new arguments. This is not the 
place to discuss the merits of either theory, none of 
which, I feel, can be decided conclusively at this 
stage of our knowledge. While I personally am com- 
mitted to the Flémalle=Campin “solution” I would 
be the last to deny that some arguments indeed speak 
in favor of the Renders theory. If Mrs. Tovell finds 
these arguments satisfactory enough to accept them, 
I respect her honest convictions. It would have been 
better, however, to be somewhat less dogmatic and 


apodietic about what at best is an hypothesis, 

As a contribution to scholarship, Mrs. Tovell’s 
book is distinctly lightweight. It has been written, 
presumably, not for a highly critical audience. What 
gives to it a certain charm is a somewhat naive 
enthusiasm for Flemish art, and for Roger in particu- 
lar. If she succeeds in imparting some of this enthusi- 
asm to her readers, her book will have accomplished 
a good deed. It is well printed and has three fair 
colour plates; the black and whites, unfortunately, 
are all too dark, and too fuzzy in detail, for a master 
of the crystalline clarity of Roger. But even so, they 
may win some friends for an artist who already in 
his own life-time—and deservedly so—was a Euro 
celebrity. Junius R. Hew 


IT’S ME O LORD: The Autobiography of Rock- 
well Kent. 617 pp., numerous ill. Toronto: Dodd, 
Mead @ Co. (Canada) Ltd. $10.95. 

Rockwell Kent is a little Jack Horner who puts 
in his thumb and pulls out all sorts of plums and 
exclaims “What a bright boy am I!” He doesn’t use 
the adjective good because he knows he is a sinner— 
the title of the book is, of course, from the Negro 
spiritual—“Standin’ in the need of prayer”—and he 
enjoys being naughty, taking rises out of that odious 
character his “Better Self”. Among his many gifts is 
total recall. He is continually in and out of hot water, 
litigations, love affairs, marriages, building projects, 
politics, and one country after another—Alaska, 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, Tierra del 


Fuego—and he tells all, remembering with glee every | 


one of his quips and pranks, airing his wisdom (al- 
though he admits to being governed chiefly by his 
emotions) and confessing his follies. If you don’ 
mind a hero-worshipper whose hero is himself, 1 
you can stand the pace of his high spirits and his 
love of talk, you'll get some fun out of this big 
album. For Kent knows how to make the most of 
events; he likes people and knows how to hate, too, 
and he knows how to tell a story. You'll be amused 
at the battle of the apothecaries in Brigus and at the 
way the practical joker played up to the suspicions 
of the Newfoundlanders who thought that R. K. was 
a German spy. There are hundreds of illustrations 
from Kent’s own books. A full to overflowing account 
of a full and happy life. R.A. 


Artistica Greeting Cards 


Announcing our selection of Christmas Greeting Cards 
or 1955. 


The works of da Vinci, Botticelli, Corot, Modigliani, 
lee, Miro, Van Gogh, Braque, Picasso, Matisse, 
Marquet, Soutine, Chagall, Dufy, Utrillo, Bonnard and 

Gauguin are reproduced on our cards. 

The cards are available with English or French text. 

They may also be had blank, without any printed 

message. 

Twenty cents each at your book dealer, art dealer, 

or art gallery. 


ARTISTICA, 62 Westminster Ave. North, Montreal West, Que. 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


Post Carps Books 
GreETING CARDS Prints 


Available at Art Galleries, Art Schools and 
Bookstores throughout Canada 


Les Editions Nomis Canadian Agents 
Paris VerNoN Book SHoP 
VERNON, B.C. 


Catalogue on request 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


from 


THE STUDIO 


MODERN PUBLICITY volume 25 1955/56. Silver Jubilee issue. Edited 
by Frank A. Mercer. Nearly rooo illustrations, over 140 in colour. 
114 x 8% Cloth 


DECORATIVE ART volume 45 1955/56. Edited by Rathbone Holme 
and Kathleen Frost. 560 illustrations. 18 in colour. 114 x 8% Cloth 


MODELLED PORTRAIT HEADS by T. B. Huxley-Jones. 100 illustrations. 
BIRD LIFE AND THE PAINTER by R. B. Talbot-Kelly. Fully illustrated. 


16 in. 


DECORATIVE MAPS by Heather Child. Fully illustrated. 
PACKAGE DESIGN by Milner Gray, R.D.L, P.P:S.LA. Fully illustrated. 


Canadian agents: Musson Book Coy., Toronto 
THE STUDIO LTD. 66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON 


W.C.2 


WEST INDIES 
A Sketching Party 


and Cruise 
St. John Boston Havana 
Jamaica Port au Prince 


Nassau and return 


on board the 20,150 ton Ocean 
Liner 
AROSA SUN 


February 10th to February 26th 
1956 


from $195.00 up 


MEXICO 


seen with an artist’s eye 


PRE-COLUMBIAN, SPANISH 
COLONIAL and MODERN 
MEXICAN ART 


21 days 
by Coach or Air 


March 3rd to March 24th, 
1956 


from $295.00 up 


EUROPE 
2nd Grand Art Tour 


20,000 Years of Modern 
European Art 


ENGLAND FRANCE 
GERMANY SPAIN 
BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND ITALY 


July-August 1956 
45 days in Europe 


All inclusive from Montreal 
return to Montreal 


$885.00 


Limited number of participants 


All tours are accompanied by Canadian University Teachers of Fine Arts and/or Canadian Artists 


For detailed information please write to: 


CANADIAN TOUROPERATORS 5247 DECARIE BLVD., MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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Just Received 
from England! 


SKETCH BOXES 12 x 16 
With & Without Legs 
Empty & Fitted 


Also Complete Lines of 


WINSOR & NEWTON 
Artist Coors 
Poster Coors 
DesicNers’ Coors 
BrusHes & VARNISHES 


Artist Cotor Tuses & Pans 


1387 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal 25, Que. 


Pl. 4412 Pl. 4413 


THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

Reports by Ernst Neumann and Julien Hébert in 
the last issue on the International Association of 
Plastic Arts and the need for greater Canadian re- 
presentation at international competitions and ex- 
changes could not be more timely. 

On a painting and study trip to France this 
summer I was shocked to find Canada the only 
country of any size missing from the international 
ceramics convention and exhibition at Cannes. North 
and South America were liberally represented (there 
were some pieces from neighbouring Vermont) and 
there was even a display from the U.S.S.R. From 
Canada—a complete silence. Authorities of the con- 
vention explained that invitations were sent for 
delegates and exhibits, but like Shakespeare’s Richard 
Ill “the wind sat fair” for outgoing news but none 
returned. 

Most of the pieces were for sale so return shipping 
costs could even have been avoided. Some of our 
ceramics would have made a good showing in this 
world exhibition. None of the arts in Canada are 
helped by such a silence, and almost any country 
of the world “showed us up”, in a very real sense, 
at Cannes. There must be some dark suspicions in 
some quarters against activities in this charming 
Riviera city, for the International Film Festival in 
the same location has often the same complete lack 
of official Canadian representation. Surely more 
reasons for a Canadian Arts Council? 

Yours truly, 
CuristinA COLEMAN, 
Montreal. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

René Boux was formerly curator of the Art Gallery 
of the University of British Columbia, he is now 
taking advanced studies at Columbia University, New 
York. 

Doris Shadbolt is on the staff of the Vancouver 
Art Gallery. She is the wife of J. L. Shadbolt, the 
painter. 

Peter Olwyler is a writer and photographer asso- 
ciated with the Instituto Allende in Mexico. 


Studio Nass 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
Freedom of expression 
Write for booklet 


4823 Ste-CaTHERINE St. WEST, 
MonTREAL, QUE. 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Harvard Square — Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


FINE ART 


More Than 5,250 Different 
Subjects 


cents 


REPRODUCTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


j 
| 
| Architecture, Painting, Sculpture 
Prints, 54% by 8 inches, 2% cents 


"| Lantern Slides, 2 by 2 or 3% by 4 
Complete 236-Page Catalog, 


REVEL PICTURE FRAME REG’D 


Fine Hand Carved and Modern Frames 


We Serve Artists All Over Canada 


714 Virré St. West, Montreal UN 6-9274 


Abtists’ Workshop 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 
study or practise. 
Drawing and painting classes, afternoons or 
evenings, under expert instructors. 


School open 
SEPTEMBER to JUNE 
623 SHERBOURNE Sr. (Rear) Wat 2-5922 
Toronto 


Follow the trend—to be sure! 


Ask for REEVES’ 
ART MATERIALS 


Rely on highest quality maintained 
by experts for almost two centuries— 


Inexpensive . . 


Brilliancy—Consistency 
38 colours in Studio size 
tubes from 45¢ to 95¢ each 
Flake, Zinc and Titanium White 
in Yo Ib. tube @ 65¢ 
and 1 Ib. @ $1.00 each 


86-page Illustrated Catalogue free on request 


REEVES & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


496 Gilbert Ave. Toronto 10 


FRANK JARMAN LIMITED 


Fine Art Dealers and Picture Framers 
Winsor & Newton and Reeves materials 
Established over 60 years 


1622 CarLinc AVENUE Orrawa 3, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE PA. 2-4621 


BOOKS ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE. RARE, FINE AND UNUSUAL ONLY 
all periods from 16th century, all languages 


BOOKS ON ART IN CANADA 


Send your requirements to R. A. & LittiaANn Davies 


We Do Not Deal in Books Available at Bookstores 


4559 Harvard Ave., 
Montreal. 
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EATON'S OF CANADA 


A great network of 

friendly stores that stretches 
from Newfoundland to 

the Pacific! It’s a Canadian 
tradition—this “shopping at 
Eaton’s” ... whether it’s done 
in the large stores of our main 
cities, the order offices of 
smaller communities, or through 
Eaton’s Mail Order Catalogue. 
It’s a tradition founded 

on confidence, for Eaton’s 
values your confidence, as 

much as you value the famous 


Eaton guarantee 


SATISFACTORY OR 
MONEY REFUNDED” 


LARGEST DEPARTMENT-STORE ORGANIZATION IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


EATON’S, VANCOUVER 


EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET, 
TORONTO 


YN'S, MONTREAL. 


4 
o> 
2 
‘3 
- AN Se EATON’S, WINMPEG Sy, = 
~ 
99) 
ba EATON'S MAIN STORE, TORONTO 
EATON'S OF CANADA 
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STAPLECRAFT COMPANY INC. - 1381 NOTRE DAME ST, EAST - Tel. Ho. 7869 - MONTREAL 24, QUEBEC 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS for Teachers 
and ART CLASSES 


The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, is ART 

now cooperating with the faculty of Education of the Oct. 3 1955 to May 18, 1956 

University of Alberta by giving the shop courses required in f : 

the programme leading to the degree of B.Ed. in Industrial = Bag of baa Commercial 
Fine Art, Applied Art, Craft- 

Arts. This programme extends over four years during the work, Pottery and Ceromics. Part 

first three of which shop courses are given at the Institute. time students may work with day 

Professional subjects are given at the Calgary Branch of students in regular class periods and 

the Faculty of Education. Final yeor is given ot the Faculty obtain credits. Evening classes also 

of Education, Edmonton. conducted. 

YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET GIVING FULL DETAILS 


ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
Affiliated with the University of Alberta 

CALGARY @ ALBERTA 


Hon. A. O. AALBORG MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
E. W. Woop M.E.1.C., M.1.MAR.E., PRINCIPAL 
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GRUMBACHER 


. . » tested to last through time 
permanent powerful brilliant uniform 
intermixable 


- « « the reasons why more and more artists 
demand and recommend it. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CHART 


Alizarin Crimson 35 


Gent 55 
Burnt Umber. 55 
Cadmium Orange. 1.35 
Cadmium Red, Light 1.35 
Cadmium Red, Med... _ 1.35 
Cadmium Red, Deep 1.35 
Cadmium Vermilion 1.35 


Cadmium Yellow, Pale 1.35 
Cadmium Yellow, Light 1.35 
Cadmium Yellow, Med. 1.35 
Cadmium Yellow, Deep 1.35 
Cadmium Yellow, Orange _1.35 


Cerulean Blue 95 
95 
French Ultramarine Blue. .75 
Green Earth 2... 55 
Get 55 
55 
Light Red (Eng. Red Lt.) 
Mars Violet 55 
Mars Yellow 
Naples Yellow =. 55 
Permanent Blue 15 
Permanent Green, Light .95 
Prassion 15 
Rew Umber 55 
Rose Madder (Madd. Lk.) .95 
Tees @) 
Thalo (R) Green. 95 
Ultramarine Red 
Venetian Red 55 
Viridian (Vert Emer.) .95 
Yellow Ochre, Light 55 
15 
Flake White 60 


Flake White, large tube. 0 
Flake White, largest tube 
Titanium White 60 
Titanium White, large tube - 

Titanium White, largest 1.40 
60 
Zinc White, large tube. .90 
Zinc White, largest tube.1.40 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
64 Princess St., Toronto 2, Ont. 


RESS LIMITED 
THE RUNGE 


OTTAWA 
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